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One  of  the  questions  this  week  "brings  up  that  interesting  point  about 
color  and  food  value  in  garden  vegetables.    This  is  a  point  well  taken  "by  any 
mother  who  must  see  that  her  children  get  the  minerals  and  vitamins  they  need  in 
a  lovif-cost  winter  diet. 

The  question  is:     "Does  the  color  of  a  vegetable  have  any  relation  to  the 
amount  of  minerals  and  vitamins  it  contains?" 

The  specialists  reply  that  two  colors  —  green  and  yellow  —  do  indicate 
certain  food  values.    Yellow  and  green  vegetables  are  richer  in  vitamin  A  than 
other  vegetables.     So  if  you  have  the  choice  between  yellow  and  white  turnips,  say, 
you'll  get  more  vitamin  A  for  your  money  by  choosing  the  yellow.    And  if  you  have 
a  choice  between  a  pale,  white,  bleached  leaf  of  lettuce  and  a  deep  green  leaf, 
you'll  get  more  food  value  from  the  green.     In  fact,   experiments  show  that  the 
thinner  and  greener  a  leaf  is,  the  more  vitamin  A  it  contains.    Green  —  deep 
green,  also  indicates  the  presence  of  iron  in  vegetables.     Spinach  and  kale  and 
parsley  and  other  rich  green  vegetables  are  all  good  sources  of  iron  in  vegetables. 

So  much  for  colors.    Now  a  word  about  canning.    A  lady  out  in  one  of  the 
drought  states  wants  to  know  whether  food  canned  in  a  dry  season  like  this  is 
more  likely  to  spoil  than  food  put  up  in  a  normal  season.    That's  a  rumor  she  has 
heard  and  she  would  like  to  find  out  if  there's  a  grain  of  truth  in  it. 

Well,  yes,  there  is  some  truth  in  this  idea,   strange  as  it  may  seem.  The 
experts  tell  me  that  in  seasons  of  drought,   spoilage  organisms  form  more  spores 
than  at  other  times.    And  the  spores,  you  know,  are  the  hard  shelled  forms,  the 
most  difficult  to  kill;  they're  the  ones  that  need  a  higher  temperature  or  a 
longer  processing.     So  canning  specialists  advise  all  home  canners  to  be 
particularly  careful  this  season  about  using  enough  heat  in  canning  and  about 
processing  long  enough.     Don't  be  skimpy  on  your  canning  time.    You'll  be  safer 
if  you- go  over  rather  than  under  the  margin.    And  don't  take  the  dangerous  chance 
of  not  using  a  pressure  cooker  on  the  foods  that  need  it.    All  vegetables  except 
tomatoes  and  pickled  beets  and  all  meats  and  fish  need  to  be  processed  under 
pressure. 

For  further  information  on  spoilage  and  spore  forms,   I  refer  you  to  page 
one  of  the  canning  bulletin  I  have  mentioned  so  often  this  summer,   " Canning- 
Fruits  and  Vegetables  at  Home."    This  is  canning  information  prepared  by  your 
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own  government  specialists.  It  gives  you  complete  details  about  putting  up 
your  surplus  garden  foods  for  winter.  And  as  I've  told  you  before,  this  "bulletin 
is  free  this  season.  You  can  have  it  just  by  sending  your  address  on  a  postcard 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C.  If  you  are  in  doubt  as  to 
how  to  can  any  fruit  or  vegetable,  if  you  want  to  know  how  much  pressure  and  how 
long  processing  a  food  needs,  if  you  want  to  know  what  kind  of  can  to  use  —  any 
of  these  questions  or  others,  you'll  find  the  answer  in  this  concise  and  helpful 
bulletin. 

And  that  reminds  me.    I  have  mailed  that  bulletin  and  another  on  storing 
vegetables  to  the  lady  who  wrote  asking  how  to  put  up  sweetpotatoes  for  winter. 
You  see,   sweetpotatoes  are  among  those  vegetables  that  store  well,   so  the 
specialists  don't  advise  canning  any  that  you  can  preserve  just  as  well  by 
storing.    Why  go  to  all  the  work  of  canning  when  they'll  keep  nicely  "as  is" 
right  down  in  your  cellar  or  up  in  your  attic?    Of  course,   sweetpotatoes  that 
have  been  cut  with  the  plow  or  bruised  soon  spoil  in  storage.    To  save  these,  you 
may  do  well  to  can  them  before  spoilage  starts.    If  you  are  canning  sweetpotatoes 
at  harvest  time,  remember  that  the  precooking  should  be  slow  to  develop  the  sugar 
in  the  potatoes. 

Before  canning,  wash  the  potatoes  thoroughly  and  boil  or  steam  them  until 
the  skins  slip  off  readily.    How  peel  them  quickly,   cut  into  medium- sized  sections, 
and  pack  hot  in  containers.    Add  immediately  one  teaspoon  of  salt  to  each  quart 
and  enough  boiling  water  to  cover.    Process  quart  glass  jars  at  ten  pounds  pressure 
for  two  hours.    Pint  glass  jars  and  Uo •  2  tin  cans  will  need  only  95  minutes. 

Now  about  storage.     Sweetpotatoes,  like  pumpkins  and  squash,  keep  in  best 
condition  if  you  store  them  in  a  dry,  warm  place,  in  the  warm  cellar  or  attic. 
For  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  keep  them  close  to  the  furnace  so  that  their 
outside  covering  will  dry  hard  like  a  shell  and  protect  the  inside.    This  drying 
of  the  surface  the  specialists  call  "curing."    After  curing,  keep  sweetpotatoes 
at  a  temperature  of  about  55  or  60  degrees  P.    Avoid  chilling  or  too  much  heat. 

you 

Be  sure  the  sweetpotatoes/are  going  to  store  were  mature  \?hen  they  were 
dug.    Leave  them  exposed  for  a  few  hours  to  dry  off  the  surface  moisture  before 
you  put  them  in  storage.    And  handle  them  very  carefully  for  they  bruise  so 
easily.    Potatoes  that  are  mature  before  digging,  that  are  carefully  handled, 
well- cured  and  kept  at  the  right  temperature  should  keep  all  through  the  winter 
and  spring  without  spoilage. 

The  last  question  today  is  from  a  lady  who  wants  advice  on  a  reducing 
diet.     We're  going  to  have  a  talk  on  fat  remedies  next  week.     It's  already 
scheduled.    But  in  the  meantime  we're  sending  this  lady  a  leaflet  called  "Watch 
Your  Weight"  which  gives  advice  on  what  to  eat  whether  you're  fat  or  thin. 
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